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JEANMAIRE 


Caricatures by Oscar Berger 


GROVER A. WHALEN 


End of the reception line 


AT 67, Grover Aloysius Whalen, 
impeccable and imperturbable, has 
greeted his last celebrity. After thirty- 
five years of extending welcomes from 
America’s greatest city to the world’s 
greatest people, Whalen has relin- 
quished his unsalaried post as chair- 
man of the Mayor's Reception Com- 
mittee at the request of New York 
Mayor Bob Wagner. Whalen, chair- 
man of the board of Coty, Inc., and 
director of many corporations, had 
served as official greeter under seven 
mayors. In discussing his work, 
Whalen shattered an illusion. Known 
the world over as “the man with the 
gardenia," he revealed he hasn't worn 
a flower in his lapel for “years and 
years." 


MARLENE DIETRICH 


90Gs for glamour grandma 


SWAYING BEFORE an audience 
of gamblers and tourists, a 53-year- 
old grandmother, clad in a black net 
and sequined gown (price, $6,000) 
that appeared to be transparent from 
the waist up, faced a glaring spotlight 
and sang several songs in a low- 
pitched, untrained and sometimes 
off-key contralto. For this Marlene 
Dietrich was paid the record, or near- 
record, sum of $90,000 (for three 
weeks) by the Hotel Sahara on Las 
Vegas’ glittering “Strip.” Her reper- 
toire of familiar “sexy” songs was re- 
ceived with gales of applause by the 
audience. Miss Dietrich doesn’t look 
on the work as a new career. “They 
kept raising the offers until I couldn't 
refuse,” she explained. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS... 
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LAVRENTI P. BERIA 


Final portrait of a ‘hero’ 


IN COMPLETE conformity with 
accepted Russian practice, Lavrenti 
P. Beria, for years overlord of the 
Soviet security services, wrapped up 
loose ends neatly for his persecutors 
by “confessing” to having been a 
villainous plotter and traitor. He was 
then “tried” and promptly shot. Con- 
sequently, Lavrenti P. Beria will no 
longer be a face in the news. 

In the peculiar lexicon of Red 
propagandists, Beria used “slander, 
intrigue and provocations against 
[those who] stood in the path of his 
intents hostile to the Soviet state.” 

It was only last June that the man 
now branded as a “criminal” stood 
shoulder to shoulder with Georgi 
Malenkov as co-leader of a group that 
seemed destined, with the death of 
Josef Stalin, to take over control of 
the Soviet. Today Premier Malenkov 
appears to stand alone in power. To- 
morrow? Who knows? 
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Pictures exclusively for QUICK by Joe Clark 


At home in Detroit, Prophet Jones quietly prays. Jewelry includes 5I-carat topaz ring, 
$17,000 diamond bracelet, $693 wristwatch, topaz earring. At left, he wears Prophet's robe 


THE PROPHET IN THE $13,000 
WHITE MINK COAT 


ONE OF THE MOST active followers believe he can heal the 
evangelists in the United States to- sick and predict the future. Prophet 
day is a tall, spectacularly-attired James Francis Jones says he applies 
native of Birmingham, Ala., whose Continued on nert page 
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Prophet's Dominion of God outgrew origi- 
nal church, now meets in ex-movie house 


Inside theatre, Prophet occupies throne, 
aides pound barrelhouse pianos and organ 


Prophet’s followers 
shower him with 
affection and gifts 


these rare gifts regularly to the 
6,000,000 he claims aré members of 
his sect, the Church of the Universal 
Triumph, The Dominion of God. In 
return, the Dominion’s parishioners 
just as regularly shower its leader 
with expensive presents and lavish 
affection. The presents have in- 
cluded a 54-room mansion in De- 
troit (capital city of the Prophet’s 
Dominion), an assortment of Cadil- 
lacs and Lincolns, a $17,000 dia- 
mond bracelet, a $13,000 white mink 
coat, 400 suits and a piano with a 
built-in bed. 

The Prophet’s favorite possession, 
the white mink, was the gift of two 
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of his most devout followers, a pair 
of Chicago school teachers, Evelyn 
and Esther Jackson. Several years 
ago, when—according to the Jack- 
son sisters—Prophet Jones cured 
Esther's toxic goiter, they respond- 
ed by giving him a huge diamond 
bracelet. Later, when they credit- 
ed the Prophet with curing their 
mother's internal complaints (by 
persuading her to drink four 
glasses of water in a bus station 
washroom), they decided to do 
something special. 

"Your Holiness,” they said, 
“which would you prefer—a brown 
mink coat or a white one?" 

“Beggars can't be choosers," said 
the Prophet. “So I'll take white." 

The coat was made of seventy- 
five rare pelts and a scarlet silk 
lining. It cost $13,000. The sisters 
paid $2,000 down, $300 a month. 


Prophet Jones accepts these 
gifts as simple evidence of his 
followers’ faith in his movement. 
“The people I help don’t present 
gifts to me,” he insists. “They ask 
that I intercede with God and, if 
their needs are granted, they give 
to further the work of God.” 

The Prophet claims he first 
heard the voice of God as a small 
boy living in the slums of Birming- 
ham. God spoke to him, he says, 
and told him he was destined to 
"distil" good thoughts in the minds 
of men. In 1936 he founded his 
Dominion in Chattanooga and later 
moved to Detroit. He now has 
followers in thirty-four states. 

He preaches that man's punish- 
ment for Original Sin was decreed 
by God to last 6,000 years. That 
period, says the Prophet, will end 
within the next forty years and 


Like an ageless potentate on a throne of 
gold, Prophet impassively surveys his flock 


then the world will be free from 
crime, evil and disease. Death, too, 
will vanish, and man will ascend to 
heaven in both body and soul. 
Besides preaching and curing 
his followers, Prophet Jones also 
makes predictions. He says he 
"started predicting" at the age of 


.21 months and later foresaw the 


death of Edsel Ford and Frank 
Knox, named the day World War 
II would end, and predicted the ex- 
plosion of the first atomic bomb 
and the election of Eisenhower. 

In his bright vestments, the six- 
foot, 178-pound Prophet cuts a 
flamboyant figure in the pulpit. His 
sermons are heavily larded with 
purple passages and often run for 
hours. When it is time to begin 
curing the sick, parishioners are 
invited to stand up and announce 

Continued on page 9 
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Prophet's most prized possession is $13,000 
white mink coat, the gift of two admirers 


Also prized is his gold throne. The brief- 
case beside it contains notes for his sermons > 
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Brightly dressed followers applaud Prophet. Most of them believe he has occult powers 


Prophet envisions 
a world soon free 
of crime and evil 


their ailments. As each complaint 
is aired a piano on the altar emits 


a series of gutbuck@ét yelps, and the - 


Prophet speaks. 

“T now adjust your sickness,” he 
intones. “It’s all adjusted.” 

When not preaching, making pre- 
dictions or curing the sick, Prophet 
Jones lives splendidly in his 
mansion with half a dozen servants. 
He is unmarried and a celibate. 

All this wealth has made the 
Prophet a serious rival to Father 


Divine (who likes to refer to him- 
self as “God-in-the-Flesh”) among 
the nation's Negro evangelists. For 
years the two men have been at 
odds but in 1952 Father Divine 
made an attempt to bury the ec- 
clesiastical hatchet by inviting his 
rival to his new “heaven” in Mont- 
gomery County, Pa. Prophet Jones 
accepted politely. 

“Your Godliness,” he wrote, “I 
know the chassis of your mind has 
been carried up to a divine cosmic 
lubritorium. I herewith graciously, 
humbly and sincerely, yet royally, 
accept your invitation.” 

Despite this overture, Prophet 
Jones and Father Divine still 
failed to see eye to eye on heavenly 

Continued en next page 
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Prophet grants QUICK permission to pho- 
tograph him. Seal (inset) features crown 


A "I do not personally effect the 
He and Father D ivine cure of the halt and the afflicted,” 
co oled after meeting the Prophet said. “But I live such 


a clean life that when I request 
God to cure these unfortunate peo- 
matters, and when they parted, ple, He does. The prayers of the 
there was a noticeable coolness. righteous availeth much.” THE END 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


FORECAST: POLITICS AS USUAL 


Mr. Moody is a veteran Washington 
columnist and former United States 
Senator from Michigan. 


THIS year’s Congress will be more 
bitterly political than is usual in an 
election year, which is something. 

Republicans, jolted by late 1953’s 
symptomatic reverses at the polls, 
which came almost before the honey- 
moon ride on Ike’s coattails was over, 
are fighting to retain their first con- 
trol of the Government in two dec- 
ades. If they fumble in November, they 
are a good bet to flub out in '56—and 
they are determined not to. 

Democrats, angered by what they 
feel to have been low blows on a 
spreading “McCarthy front” and an 


unusually partisan Presidential atti- : 


tude, will be out to chop Ike down to 
what they consider his size. 

In this atmosphere, the country 
could get hurt. So could either party 
which carries this spirit too far. 

Top issue, of course, is still: What’s 
needed to avert atomic calamity? If 
war comes, it will suddenly be a bit 
late to do what should have been un- 
der way months ago. Then, the other 
issues will look pretty academic. 

Is the Pentagon’s “new look” actually 
likely to give us more strength for less 
money? Or has this reappraisal of 
what we need and how long it is safe 


to delay getting it been weighted too. 


heavily by the desire to make an 
“economy” record? 

When this one comes up for the roll 
calls, the boys had better check their 


politics in the cloakroom and go down : 


on their knees. 


In the foreign affairs sector, the 
President may be heading into trouble. 
He believes as firmly as any Democrat 
that transatlantic. teamwork is the in- 
dispensable keystone to peace. 

But Secretary of State Dulles’ effort 
to get the fouled-up French politicians 
off dead center has laid the ground- 
work for isolationists to attack the 
whole foreign aid program unless our 
terms are met completely. And, of 
course, these isolationists, now metic- 
ulously decrying the tag, are chiefly 
in Ike’s party. 

Beyond this, the President’s success 
in leading Congress to a respectable 
record of pre-election legislation will 


depend largely on his ability to make 


his proposals sound conservative and 
New Dealish at the same time. Ike will 
have to make the “other” segment of 
his party swallow advances in pro- 
grams which not long ago they were 
calling “socialism.” 

To the extent that the President can 
maneuver a respectable program 
through, he will erase the feckless im- 
pression left by Congress last year. 

In any issue he thinks really impor- 
tant, each Congressman will vote his 
beliefs and his district. But whenever 
the opportunity presents, whenever no 
issue affecting the peace or a major 
principle is at stake, the knives will be 
out in the in-fighting. 

Ike’s reservoir of personal good will, 
which always is an initial asset of good 
fellows in politics, has been drained low 
on the Democratic side the last few 
weeks. The boys will be statesmen 
first and politicians second only when 
they feel they have to be. THE END 
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Sunny terrace of Sun Valley Lodge provides a bright setting for hungry skiers' breakfasts 
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Kegless St. Bernard provides company but 
no brandy as skiers rest on “Old Baldy” 


SUN VALLEY— 
MORE THAN A 
SKI PARADISE 


TIME WAS WHEN visitors went 
to Sun Valley, Idaho, to ski, sleep— 
and then ski some more. 

That’s all changed now. Today 
you can still ski in the valley, of 
course, but you can also swim—in 
a steam-heated pool with snow- 

Continued on page 15 


In village skiers plod through snow-banked 
streets en route to ski lifts up mountain 


On this skier, suit of firemen's under- 
wear looks good. All skiers wear flannels 
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The day starts early for the true ski bug. — Ski lifts move across the face of a mountain 
These skiers are mountain-bound at sunrise as skiers wait to test its bowls and ridges 
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You don’t have to be 
an athlete to enjoy 
yourself at Sun Valley 


drifts piled all around. What’s 
more, you can sunbathe on the 
slopes of Baldy Mountain while 
skiers whiz past, hell-bent for 
broken legs. You no longer have to 
be an athlete to enjoy yourself at 
Sun Valley. 

In addition, it is no longer nec- 
essary to be a movie star or a 
millionaire to get into the place. 

Lodging comes as low as $3 a 
night and it’s now possible to spend 


Halfway up the mountain, skiers take a sun 
bath. Average temperature: 35 degrees 


six days in the valley for $92 (in- 
cluding food, quarters and ski 
lessons). More elaborate accom- 
modations are available at rates 
that range up to $46 a day. 

The valley’s official winter sea- 
son opened in December and will 
run into May when the skiers will 
be replaced by mountain climbers. 

The presence of these outlanders, 
however, will be tolerated only un- 
til next winter when the skiers— 
who remain the real aristocracy of 
the valley’s clientele — return en 
masse. Since its founding in 1936, 
100,000 skiers have challenged “Old 
Baldy” — and Sun Valley points 


with pride to the fact that all of 
them have survived. THE END 
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In a heated, glass-walled pool surrounded 
by snowy peaks, non-skiers try tamer sport 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
ty Erwin D. anam. 


FREE WORLD 


LIKES NEW LOOK OF U. S. POLICY 


Mr. Canham, editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor, has long interpreted 
foreign affairs. 


AS 1953 ENDED, the Eisenhower 
Administration entered a new phase 
in its world policies. The President's 
“plutonium-into-plowshares” speech, 
following his firm resistance to Sena- 
tor McCarthy’s incursions into foreign 
policy and preceding his careful efforts 
to work out an agreed program with 
Congress, has strongly reaffirmed his 
leadership. His newly strengthened 
position is manifest not only at home 
but also in many other parts of the 
free world. The United States, which 
was steadily declining in the respect 
and confidence of many of its allies, is 
now shown in a clearer and less con- 
fused or emotional light. 

Public leaders, men in the street and 
even journalists in many foreign 
countries are slow to grasp the intri- 
cacies of American politics. They are 
over-impressed by the advantages our 
publicity system gives to dema- 
goguery. Living next door to Com- 
munist nations, with powerful Com- 
munist parties in their very parlia- 
ments and sometimes controlling their 
labor unions, they fail to understand 
our alarm at the penetration of a few 
Communists or their sympathizers into 
government—a decade or more ago. 
“But naturally,” they say. 

And few foreigners understand the 
balance of power system, under which 
the American executive is often 
unable to control the legislative 
branch. In most other countries, if the 
executive loses control of the parlia- 
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ment, he must resign. Most foreigners, 
like many Americans, were doubtful 
about President Eisenhower’s delib- 


„erate approach to his problems. 


But now, in the President’s speech 
on atomic energy, the advantages of 
the deliberative method were magnifi- 
cently demonstrated. That speech was 
the product of long and careful effort 
in the National Security Council, co- 
ordinating the best thinking in the 
State, Defense and other Departments. 
It was backed by the President’s own 
idealism and warmth. It came out 
strong, simple, confident. And it was 
just as astute as it was idealistic. 

If the same Eisenhower techniques 
when applied to domestic problems can 
come out half or three-fourths as well, 
the nation and its allies can feel that 
the American President is once more 
firmly in the saddle as a domestic and 
world leader. 

For American leadership to flounder 
in a morass of divided counsels and 
political demagoguery during the elec- 
tion year of 1954 would be to condemn 
the world well-nigh to disaster. For 
leadership elsewhere among the free 
nations is uncertain indeed. Britain is 
in transition between Churchill and 
Eden, with the drumfire of Bevan in 
the background. France is desolated 
by political ineptitude. 

And so all the world that is free, or 
striving to be free, hopes with poign- 
ant urgency that the Eisenhower- 
Dulles attitudes will continue. The 
nations are eager to be led. But they 
cannot be bullied. They will respond 
like starved wayfarers to intelligence, 
consideration, confidence. THE END 


Scott Long, Minneapolis Tribune Brett, The Miami Herald 


Can Man Reverse Evolution? Uncle’s Little Helper 


OUR PROBLEMS—AS SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 


Keep 'em Running Payment Due 


Mergen, The Atlanta Journal Conrad, The Denver Post 
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Ambassador in gown and skullcap gives 
lecture to students at University in Perugia 


Farmers grin as Mrs. Luce drives tractor. 
She believes ambassadors should circulate 


AN AMBASSADOR’S WHIRL IS 


She wears gloves clamped to hand- 
bag, lorgnette suspended from belt: 
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ONE of the most famous women. 
in the world, Clare Boothe Luce 
also is one of the busiest. As 
United States Ambassador to Italy, 
her time is consumed in a never- 
ending round of duties—all de- 
voted to advancing the cause of 
democracy. 

Whether driving a tractor, mak- 
ing a speech, or attending a social 
function, Mrs. Luce is always poised 
and chic (she is one of the world’s 


enero M— AMERICANO 


bui WITH LUCE 


Villagers greet her as she opens a colony 
built by the Marshall Plan in southern Italy 


NEVER DONE 


best-dressed women). Her charm 
and graciousness are assets in her 
taxing job. 
A playwright (“The Women" was 
a hit in most cities of the world), 
Hollywood script writer, foreign 
correspondent, Mrs. Luce also 
. served four years in the House of 
Representatives. THE END 


Husband escorts her to a formal gathering. 
He is famed magazine publisher Henry Luce b 
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FIGHTER RELAXES. M EE of nerve- OVERJOYED? No, sir! Kenneth O'Rourke, 
shattering negotiations with the Reds in 22 months, wasn't too happy when judges 
Korea, Ambassador Arthur Dean, who broke placed mantle of "Grand Duke" on him after 
off talks, returns for Washington parley he won baby show contest at Louisville, Ky. 
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HAPPY DAYS HERE AGAIN. Auto heir Horace E. Dodge Jr. and-his wife, former Gregg 
Sherwood, arrive in Florida after reconciliation brought about by news she is expecting baby 


WALKING IN A WINTER WONDERLAND. Graceful deer search for fodder in a park near 


Copenhagen, Denmark, after a heavy snowstorm transformed the scene into one of rare beauty 
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TURNS BACK CLOCK. From TV to movies 
may not seem much of a jump, but it meant 
going from modern roles to one as ancient 
Egyptian for Suzanne Alexander, TV actress 


"HAMAL" OR CAMEL? A familiar sight 
in the streets of lstanbul, Turkey, is the 
"hamal," or porter, usually an Anatolian 
peasant. He's able to tote tremendous burden 


"WHO'S BOSS AROUND HERE?" 


f L. u MN — o 
"KEEP YOUR EYE on the ball" may be good 


advice for Rogge Sisters as they rehearse 
for a London circus, but it doesn't make 
sense to the fellow who watches the show 


Christine Elliott can't see why Barbara, a lion cub at 
the Bristol Zoo, England, doesn't obey her. Christine is 14 months old; Barbara only 3 month: 
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OH, SKIP IT! Fighters keep in condition 
by skipping rope. Blonde Dolores Donlon, 
who has more shape to keep in than mosi 
fighters, finds skipping does the job well 


TRAPPED 90 MINUTES. Truck driver E. W. A COMPOSER AT 12. Angelika Kraft, 12, 
Avant looks toward rescue workers as he sitsin sprawls out over the script of "Light and 
cab after collision of two trucks at Haw- Love," an opera she composed for children. 
thorne, Fla. Driver of the other truck died It had its world premiere at Eutin, Germany 
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LEAP FROG. Cars wound up in this strange position after mishap at Yakima, Wash. Auto 
on top skidded on ice, rdlled over and landed on roof of the other, which had stalled 


BALL IS OVER. 1t was lots of fun for Luiz 
Ramirez, 12, to stow away in Venezuela on air- 
liner, but stewardess Josefina Gonzalez kept 
him under thumb during visit to New York 


"NOW | REMEMBER!" A little tardily, 
Rhody, a Greenfield, Mass., boxer, remembers 


that dogs shouldn't monkey with porcupines. 
A faceful of quills refreshed Rhody's memory 


RURAL DOC'S A LADY. 


Physician in charge of community clinic at Newbern, Va., is a 


new.style country doctor—Dr. Yonne D. Varese, shown examining a youthful patient 
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PAIR OF PIPERS. Piper Laurie, the actress, 
lends an ear to the music of piper Thomas 
Gorrian as he plays with the band that per- 
formed at "King of Khyber Rifles" opening 


HOME AT LAST. Errol Flynn, after two years 
of movie-making in Italy, returns to U. S. on 
Pan American Airways Strato Clipper for 
conferences on film, “Crossed Swords" 
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LIKE THIS POSE? Iris Maili, who has won 
several beauty contests in her young life, 
practices up on cute poses at Miami Beach, 
where she hopes to latch on to more titles 


“THANKS, PAL." 
who helped pull him to safety after the child fell into a channel at Long Beach, California 


SPAIN'S BEST. After having made only four 
films, Aurora Bautista, 28, is hailed as top 
movie actress in Spain. It is reported she 
may play in "Don Quixote" with Gary Cooper 


QUEEN, FIRST LADY. Mrs. John Lodge, wife 
of Connecticut Governor, places crown on the 
head of Audrey Peterson, 20, state's Campus 
Queen. She's junior at U. of Connecticut 


Terry Jagars, 3, expresses his gratitude to his ii spaniel, Bunny, 


No one knows precisely 
how many men and women 
are imprisoned today in slave 
labor T EE- within the So- 
viet Union, but the total is 
known to exceed ten million, 
and includes political 
prisoners of all races and 
creeds. Among them, until 
his escape, was the 

Russian artist S. Korolkov, 


who made these drawings. 
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At a hearing in Belgium, a 
survivor (right) shows pic- 
tures of slave-labor projects 


THE HORROR OF 


By Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 


THE EIGHTH SESSION of the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
by overwhelming vote, called for 
abolition of all systems of forced 
labor and asked the Economic and 
Social Council and the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization to ex- 
amine evidence of the existence of 
systems of forced labor. 


RED LABOR CAMPS 


This was a decisive victory for 
the United States, which had asked 
that the General Assembly take 
action. 

What the United Nations is con- 
cerned with is the fact that there 
are systems of forced or corrective 
labor used as a means of political 
coercion or punishment. We have 
not been concerned in the General 


Continued on next page 


For a quarter of a century, Mrs. 
Oswald B. Lord, alternate U. S. 
representative to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, has 
worked for the welfare of many 
people. 

After graduating from Smith 
College in 1927, Mrs. Lord (then 
Mary Pillsbury of Minneapolis) 
entered social work. She continued 
in that field when she moved to 
New York after her marriage in 
1929. 

Mrs. Lord first became officially 
connected with the U.N. in 1947, 
when she was named a member of 
the U.S. Committee for the United 
Nations International Children's 
Emergency Fund. 
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Left background, on tree stump, stands prisoner forced to remain motionless as punishment 


In U.S.S.R., slave labor 
is an integral part 
of industrial system 


Assembly discussions with forced 
labor imposed upon common crim- 
inals or in isolated cases of forced 
labor which have occurred in vio- 
lation of national laws. What we 
have been dealing with is forced 
labor imposed on people who are 
simply suspected of being out of 
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sympathy with their government 
and who may be condemned to 
forced labor without proper trial, 
without right to defense and in vio- 
lation of their human rights. 

What we have found are systems 
so all-embracing and with such a 
great number of victims that they 
make possible the operation of na- 
tional industrial systems literally 
based on labor slavery. 

It is only recently that proof of 
the existence of forced labor has 
been collected by an undeniably 
capable and neutral agency. That 


agency is the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Forced Labor established earlier 
by the United Nations. This com- 
mittee concluded that: “Its enquiry 
had revealed the existence of facts 
relating to systems of forced labor 
of so grave a nature that they 
seriously threaten fundamental 
human rights and jeopardize the 
freedom and status of workers in 
contravention of the obligations 
and provisions of the Charter of 
the United Nations.” 

The report shows that the cen- 
tral source of infection is the Union 
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Only by performing miracles of labor are prisoners able to eke 
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out extra food rations 


of Soviet Socialist Republics. A 
careful reading of the report shows 
that the Soviet Union, closely fol- 
lowed by its satellites, maintains a 
system of forced labor so all- 
embracing, so ruthless in its appli- 
cation, that it overshadows and 
dwarfs evidence of forced labor 
found in non-Communist countries. 
Exposés of forced labor condi- 
tions have been continuing for years 
in spite of the most rigid censor- 
ship and suppression of news. 
There are indications that these 
Continued on next page 
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More than 10,000,000 
men and women now 
slave for Soviet Union 


systems are applied with a brutal- 
ity which defies the imagination. 

There is clear evidence that large 
canals, railroad systems and snow- 
bound lumber camps in the Far 
North have all been paid for in the 
misery and death of untold numbers 
of slave workers. 

The U.S.S.R. has not attempted 
to disprove the existence of these 
camps; its representatives have not 
attempted to conceal that forced 
labor, or “corrective labor,” is em- 
ployed on a large scale. 


Forced labor as a means of po- 
litical coercion and an essential part 
of the national economy appears so 
deeply rooted in Soviet Communist 
thought and practice as to be 
identical with the system. Soviet 
Communism and forced labor ‘go 
hand in hand. In the face of these 
pernicious systems, the United 
States cannot remain silent. We 
must throw the spotlight of public 
debate on such conditions. This is 
the least we owe to the free peoples 
of the world whose well-being 
might be threatened by this cancer. 

The United States, therefore, 
will continue in the United Nations 
to work for the correction of the 
Communist evil, which is in viola- 
tion of the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. THE END 


Small dots on this map of the Soviet Union represent groups of slave labor camps 


Under the eyes of armed police, women are forced to do same types of labor as men 
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IN A WILD RACE THROUGH SPACE, 
A GUIDED MISSILE STRIKES 


These pictures, taken at White Sands Proving Ground in New Mexico, show how 
the Nike, the Army’s latest guided missile, would strike down an enemy bomber 
in the air. At left, a booster charge sends Nike (pronounced Nye-Key) roaring 
on its supersonic quest for a flying target. Next, the missile (arrow) finds target 
plane (obsolete B-17 with automatic pilot). Then Nike strikes—and explodes. 
And, finally, with an engine torn from its wing, the bomber plummets to the earth. 
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e Italian actress Silvana Pampanini 
(above) lumped all of Hollywood’s 
actors together as being “too old and 
decrepit"—a questionable generaliza- 
tion. What about Frankie Darro? 
Dawn Addams, Anglo-American ac- 
tress, felt constrained to defend the 
local product—in a kind of oblique 
way. "Silvana may be the Marilyn 
Monroe [below] of Italy,” Miss 
Addams stated wryly, “but for Ameri- 
can taste she’s a little too plump.” 


e Ned Linegar, of Dallas, Texas, 
who holds a master of arts degree in 
sociology, lectured on a ramification 
of his specialty before University of 


Oklahoma undergraduates. Lament- 
ing that courses in love weren’t given 
in high school, he concluded, “Love 
is a wonderful thing, but it’s work— 
all work and no play.” 
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“Quick 


e A defense attorney in Rome 
managed to get an assault charge by 
his client's wife dismissed with the 
following plea: “He slapped her be- 
cause she wouldn't take vitamin pills. 
My client is robust, full of vim. The 
woman is a delicate evening flower. 
My client wants her strong and 
healthy. You see? A few more 
vitamins would make all the differ- 
ence." 


e James Melton, the opera star and 


classic-car collector, took time off 
from heating up the boiler of his 
Stanley Steamer to suggest a slogan 
for psychiatrists: “Don’t Take Your 
Troubles to Bed—Leave Them on the 
Couch.” : 


e Art - loving, television - watching 
Britons were startled by a comment 
on a Flemish masterpiece, charac- 
terized by chunky, undressed ladies, 
made by 74-year-old Sir Gerald Kelly, 
president of the Royal Academy: **A 
couple of juicy nude bodies! What a 
commendable taste in healthy flesh 


the artist shows!” 


Quotes 


e Gentlemen will be pleased to learn 
that words spoken while they're 
asleep don’t constitute evidence in a 
divorce case. “Even a husband has a 
right to dream and he should not be 
deprived of his sleep by the obsessive 
fear that if his rapturous reveries be- 
come articulate, he may be forced to 
pay for them in a divorce court," 
ruled the articulate Special Master 


J. A. Wanick of Miami. 


e Whatever happened to noblesse 
oblige, anyway? Sheppard (Abdullah) 
King, the Texas oil heir, divorced 
Samia Gamal (below), the interpretive 
dancer who once captured the heart 
of ex-King Farouk, and commented: 
"She drank like a thirsty camel." 


e Meyer Berger, of The New York 
Times, discovered a cabby who had a 
solution for the city's traffic prob- 
lem. “Pd have the mayor call out 
every car and truck in New York one 
day," he said over his shoulder. “and 
when they've got everything locked 
tight, pour concrete over the lot and 
start from there. It'd raise the level 
of the streets, but it would be quick.” 


e President Mohammed Naguib de- 
creed that any man caught flirting 
with a woman on an Egyptian street— 
no matter how provocatively the lady 
might roll her eyes—would be locked 


up for seven days. “Some ill-bred 
men have developed the habit of 
enjoying themselves by flirting with 
women in public,” he said. “This is 
definitely a symptom of moral disin- 
tegration.” 


e Michael Lee Stevens. of West 
Newbury, Mass., offered his nine- 
room house for sale under a peculiar 
condition. “I domt care whom I sell 
to," he said, “as long as it's some- 
body obnoxious. I hate this town." 


e New York State Corrections De- 
partment Director Richard McGhee 
explained why new prisons weren't 
being built: "There's no pressure 
from the voters and the convicts don't 
have a lobby or an alumni associa- 
tion to fight for new prisons." 


è In the Louisiana state penitentiary 
at Ángola, a variation of poker played 
by the inmates led to gambling's 
being entirely prohibited. “It was 
getting so a man with a sugar-cane 
knife and two deuces," Capt. €. S. 
Moran said, “could beat three aces. 
What kind of poker is that?" 


Prepared by REX LARDNER 
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Forty-acre site in San Francisco is occupied by huge new shopping center, 


THE SHOPPING CENTER... 


IN DAYS OF OLD, the subur- Today a new concept of mer- 
ban or rural housewife did all her chandising combines both alterna- 
buying either on infrequent visits to tives for the suburban dweller. 
the city or from a peddler who  Ultra-modern “shopping centers"— 
drove a cartful of miscellany past like the ones shown on these 
her home at regular periods. pages—bring virtually to her door- 
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serving housing developments in Lake Merced area 


A NEW ALL-IN-ONE PACKAGE 


step all the advantages of a visit to 
the city’s finest emporia. The shop- 
ping center has been defined as “a 
group of commercial establishments 
planned, developed and managed 
as a unit, with off-street parking 


provided as a part of the unit.” 

The center may spread over an 
area of forty acres; it may have 
parking space for 5,000 cars. More 
than likely its most prominent shop 

Continued on next page 
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Shopping centers spread 
all over U. S. with new 
merchandising concept 


will be a branch of one of the 
state's: largest department stores. 
In addition to shops selling every 
variety of merchandise, there might 
be a branch post office, a branch 
bank, a theatre and a hospital. All 
of the common professional serv- 
ices, such as barber shops, beauty 
parlors and dry cleaning establish- 
ments, will be represented. 
Several mammoth shopping cen- 
ters that will dwarf any now in 
existence are under construction. 
The Cross County center at Yon- 
kers, N. Y., which will have both 
Gimbels and Wanamaker stores, 
is such a project. Another is Hills- 
dale, at San Mateo, Calif., which 
will draw from a 241,000 customer- 
potential in the San Francisco area. 
Hillsdale occupies forty - two 
acres, and can park 12,000 cars a 


Baltimore's Edmondson Village center, opened in 1948, has added greatly to its capacity 
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day. Focal point will be Macy's 
$6,000,000 department store. Plans 
call for seventy-five other shops, 
a five-story medical-dental build- 
ing and a pedestrian mall. 
Northgate, located five miles 
north of Seattle, Wash., spreads 
over fifty acres and parks 5,000 
autos. Fairless Hills, a regional 
center in Bucks County, Pa., and 
Northland, in Detroit, which takes 
up 160 acres and parks 7,500 cars, 
are others setting the pattern. 
While most suburbanites say they 
like the idea of the all-in-one- 
place shopping center, this doesn’t 
necessarily insure its success. After 
the “curiosity” buyer has dropped 
in to make his token purchases, 
shopkeepers are faced with the 
problem of getting him back. 
Each new center developed is a 
proving ground for every subse- 
quent project. With the right com- 
bination of location, parking space, 
availability of consumers, and low 
prices, the shopping center should 
some day occupy an important place 
in the national economy. THE END 


One of nation's largest shopping centers (Seattle) includes bank and 1500-seat theatre 
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THIS 


REALLY 


ù 


HAPPENED... 


AT A DANCE in Passaic, N. J., 
a charming stranger twirled a giddy 
mazurka with Olga Olenkewich, 
then gallantly offered to check her 
diamond ring and handbag for her. 
Now the dance is over but Olga’s 
still waiting for the stranger (plus 
the ring and the handbag) to re- 
turn from the checkroom. 


IN SKJERN, DENMARK, a 
couple of weary hunters put down 
their guns in disgust after fruit- 
lessly banging away at pheasants 
all day. Their dog tripped over a 
trigger, the gun went off and a fine 
bird fell to the ground. 
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ENGLAND'S Charlie Macey, 
who once walked six miles in less 
than an hour while working a 


. yo-yo, has a new claim to fame. In 


a Crowborough pub he jumped up 
and down on a pogo stick 12,000 
times in 1 hour and 35 minutes, all 
the time crooning his theme song: 
“Charlie boy is slightly mad.” 
(Next, he plans to roll a hoop to 
Brighton, thirty miles away.) 


Drawings by Henry Syverson 


ALL SET FOR an afternoon’s 
fun, Billy Lane, 10, marched into 
the movies (in Sumter, S. C.) 
clutching a bag of popcorn in one 
hand and several exploding tor- 
pedoes in the other. Somehow the 
torpedoes got mixed in with the 
popcorn—and he munched on one 
by mistake. “I never got a kick like 
that out of popcorn before," ad- 
mitted Billy, after. a doctor had 
patched up his mouth. 


As leggy chorines dance across stage in "Almanac," one of them garrottes chorus boy 


AN ‘ALMANAC’ OF BEAUTY 


NO MATTER how much sauce beautiful girls. *John Murray An- 
you add to a Broadway revue, the  derson's Almanac" is no exception 
basic ingredient in cooking up a hit to the rule. 


has always been a stage full of Continued on page 43 
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Dressed to kill is plumed Siri, lavishly outfit- Undressed to kill, dancer Elaine Dunn at 
ted for "John Murray Anderson's Almanac" least is discreet enough to wear her sleeves 
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Chorines return to steal the show again in Show's stars, Billy De Wolfe and Hermione 


E ri. 
colorful dance take-off of Tin Pan Alley Gingold, wrestle way through love scene ) di 
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Shapely chorines 
make ‘Almanac’ a 
delight to the eye 


In “Almanac,” there is consider- 
able talent. Famed director An- 
derson staged the show. A battery 
of high-priced writers assembled 
the sketches. Britain's moose- 
faced Hermione Gingold and Hol- 
lywood's loose-faced Billy De Wolfe 
are its stars. But the show's top 
eye attractions are some of the most 
shapely chorines to grace the stage 
since the Floradora Sextet first 
pranced across the gaslights. (See 
pictures for the evidence). THE END 


Typical of girls is Monique Van Vooren b 


5-YEAR PLAN PUTS 


SPOTLIGHT ON FAMILIES’ HEALTH 


By George Robert Burns 


THE FIRST EXPERIMENT of its 
kind in the history of American med- 
icine, an attempt to tackle the prob- 
lems of sickness and health by treating 
the family as a unit, was launched just 
three years ago. Using a unique pro- 
fessional team composed of doctor, 
social service worker and public health 
nurse, the project (known by the for- 
midable name of Family Health Main- 
tenance Demonstration) is expected to 
answer a number of important ques- 
tions. 

One of the questions—are families 
willing to take the time and trouble to 
keep themselves in the best possible 
health? — has just been answered by 
reports made on the first three years 
of the demonstration. The answer is 
yes. Not one family has dropped out 
voluntarily since the plan was started 
late in 1950. Four were forced to leave 
because they moved. 

Health experts throughout the coun- 
try have been eager for this informa- 
tion because it would be pointless to 
set up so elaborate a plan if people 
were not sufficiently interested to use 
it. The time and trouble required by 
the demonstration are considerable 
compared with that spent by the aver- 
age person on his annual checkup—if 
he gets around to it. 

Fortunately, the 110 families in the 
demonstration were used to taking 
some time to stay healthy. All were 
members of the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New -York, which covers 
about 400,000 persons with pre-paid 
medical care. They were chosen by 
lot from an H.LP. group connected 
with Montefiore Hospital in the Bronx. 
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Once the family joins the demon- 
stration, all members go to Montefiore 
for a thorough physical examination. 
The doctor who is assigned to the 
family examines the parents, a pedi- 
atrician looks at the children. Then 
the other members of the professional 
team—the social worker and the pub- 
lic health nurse — visit the family’s 
home. They find out, by friendly con- 
versation rather than formal questions, 
what the family eats, what its sleeping 
habits are, how the members of the 
family get along and so forth. 

Then the team meets to decide what 
is healthy about the family and what 
is unhealthy, and what should be done. 
They may decide that Johnny needs 
his tonsils out—or that Pop needs a 
vacation now. 

The team members never try to 
force the families to act on their advice. 
But they have found that the parents 
are anxious to cooperate. And the 
families are happy to return for re- 
peated examinations and discussions. 

The final results of the demonstra- 
tion will not be known for two more 
years, when the five-year experiment 
ends. The three sponsors—Montefiore 
Hospital, Columbia University’s Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
Community Service Society—will then 
compare the health of the families in 
the demonstration with that of families 
in a control group. The latter get 
regular H.I.P. medical care, no special 
services. Meantime, health experts 
are glad to hear that families will 
take the trouble to make use of the 
best possible health service when it is 
offered to them. THE END 


Sand runs through this boy's hands like gold through the fingers of a miser 


THE BEST TOYS IN LIFE ARE FREE 


ONLY A MONTH has passed since turned again to their first loves: pots 
Christmas, but all over the country and pans and other common household 
thousands of little kids, already tired and natural objects. 
of their expensive new toys, have Continued on next page 
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WATER: Open-mouthed, boy watches in 
wonderment as it trickles from can to can 


TUB TAP: Exploring that hole where water 
comes from is more fun than taking a bath 


The ‘best’ toys of all 
—those created by 
the child himself 
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ect Aic ROS "UO 
CEREAL CARTONS: Brightly covered sur- 


faces make them fine for building blocks 


TUS 


POTS AND PANS: Clanging aluminum on 


aluminum, he makes as much noise as a man 


Why children prefer pans and peb- 
bles to man-made toys is a mystery to 
most grown-ups. It may be true that 
smart manufacturers—with an eye on 
the man who will foot the bill—design 
their toys more to please the parent 


KEY CHAIN: Those metal gadgets, glint- 
ing in the sun, are fun to dangle to and fro 


ROLLING BOX: No mere mechanical trick, 
but a feat that he can pull off all by himself 


than the child. In any case, parents 
themselves are sometimes so fasci- 
nated by the complicated gadgets that 
are labeled "children's toys" nowadays 
that they forget that they, too, once 
liked to make mud pies. 


STONES AND ACORNS: NEWER Old 
stuff. But these are worth attention 


CARDBOARD CONTAINER: Why, a boy 


wonders, all this fuss over toy furniture? 


If so, these pictures should serve to 
remind them of the once-in-a-lifetime 
thrill a child experiences when he first 
runs dirt through his fingers—or the 
fine free ecstasy of jangling a simple 
bunch of keys. THE END 
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THE TALK IS OF LOVE 


boy friend Jack Bean of television. 

And then there’s Dawn Addams, 
who’s supposed to be so madly in 
love with Italy’s Prince Vittorio 
Massim that she flew to him in 
Rome recently—and Gene Tierney, 
whose only objection to a quick 
marriage to Aly Khan is that Aly's 
"geared for going places." 

“T like things cozy," Gene insists. 


Dawn Addams: She flew to a prince in Rome 


HOLLYWOOD had a fine time 
over the. holidays—gossiping, as 
usual. But this time they weren't 
talking about divorce so much. In- 
stead, the subject was Love. 

Exhibit Number One in the show- 
case of Love is Hedy Lamarr, who 
was wed (for the fifth time) to How- 
ard Lee, a Texas oilman, during à ` a 
the holidays. “This time,” said Gene Tierney: She likes things to be cozy 
Hedy, “I think it will take.” 

Also in Love (the word is always 


Only cloud on the landscape of 
Love was the news that Sonja Henie 
has sued socialite husband (Num- 
ber Two) Winthrop Gardiner Jr. 
for divorce. 


RAST E RE 


And here’s Mitzi Gaynor 


in a fetching pose 


Hedy Lamarr: She wed No. Five in New York Engaged to Jack Bean, shapely 


à : ep»: dancer Mitzi Gaynor (right) typifies 
spelled with a capital L” in Holly- latest mood duret Ai 
wood) is Mitzi Gaynor, most val- She’sin Love. Mitziand Beanalready 
uable sweaterful of dancer now have picked out home they'll occupy 
possessed by 20th, Century-Fox, after they wed. Meanwhile she's cast 


who's apparently altar-bound with in 20th Century's “Khyber Pass." 
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Gondolas: They symbolize the city's life 


IT’S NOT ALL 
GONDOLA LOVE 


MENTION VENICE to most 
people and they conjure up a vi- 
sion of romantic gondolas gliding 
along the canals by moonlight. 
But Venice’s waterways are more 
than a lovers’ delight. The city’s 
170,830 citizens travel to and fro 
on them, move their belongings 
along them, fight fires from them 
and even milk their cows on them. 

Since medieval times small craft 
have been the only method of 
transportation in this city that 
straddles 118 islets at the northern 
end of the Adriatic. Its 160 canals 
compose the very mainstream of 
Venice’s civic life. THE END 


Retail and wholesale goods are delivered 
by water. Here's floating vegetable market > 
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On Venice's 


A common sight on the "streets" of Ven- 
ice: a couple of aquatic moving vans 


and Canal—milk is delivered fresh from the cow 


I wl" 
SALDI 


there's no 
water problem for fire-fighting force 


In this city on the sea 
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Stippled with ancient statuary, sacred island in Inland Sea was G.l. convalescent haven 


Staring impassively through the centuries, 


* (^s Buddha still lures pilgrims to his shrine 


Traditional gowns and obis (intricate sash- 
es) remain favorite garb of Japanese girls > 
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EAST CLINGS TO PAST 


ALTHOUGH IT IS third in size 
among the world's great cities and 
is the acknowledged industrial giant 
of the East, the municipality of 
Tokyo (pop.: 7,015,000) still clings 
tenaciously to its storied past, its 
bazaars and pagodas, its Buddhas 
and shrines, its hidden gardens and 
sheltered walks. 


Founded in the twelfth century, ' 


Tokyo has survived revolution, pes- 
tilence, earthquake, famine and a 


shattering war. Today it is a city 
of shipyards and textile mills, and 
also a city whose women still dress 
in the traditional garb of their an- 
cestors, whose men still honor the 
shrines of bygone gods. 

On these pages, the color camera 
parts the curtain that hangs over 
modern Tokyo to peer behind the 
scenes at a city fundamentally un- 
changed since the days of the 
once-powerful shoguns. THE END 
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Dorothy Hart poses for LADIES. Hands 


in 
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corner 


mean 


“small 


word": 


Pointing at trousers, John Barrymore Jr. 


pantomimes third word, which is SLACKS 


AN OLD GAME, 
NEW PLAYERS 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY, a 
revival of interest in word games 
has been evident. When the tele- 
vision set isn’t on, families are 
likely to sit around playing Scrab- 
ble, charades or something similar. 
On TV itself, charades get a mod- 
ern and glamorous treatment on 
the Du Mont network’s “Pantomime 
Quiz.” John Barrymore Jr. and 
Dorothy Hart head a panel of regu- 
lars who sink their teeth into every 
word they must act out. Here, 
Dorothy and John enact the phrase: 
“Ladies in slacks should not turn 
their backs.” THE END 


Dorothy uses panelling to indicate next word This is not a strangling act. Young John 
"sounds like" wood. Answer is SHOULD is merely making a knot (NOT) in his tie 


Here's something an actor will rarely do on Small word gesture here means THEIR. 
stage: TURN his back to the audience Dorothy mimes BACKS, last word of gag 
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JEANMAIRE 
STRETCHES TO 
KEEP IN TRIM 


WHEN THE “Ballets de Paris” 
opened in New York a few seasons 
back, an explosive dark-haired 
dancer flamed her way through 
“Carmen” in one of the sultriest 
performances ever seen at the 
Winter Garden. Renée (Zizi) Jean- 
maire, then unknown in this coun- 
try, took the town by storm much 
as she later béwitched audiences 
with her mermaid ballet in the 
movie, “Hans Christian Andersen.” 

Now she is back in New York re- 
hearsing for the lead in “The Girl 
in Pink Tights,” with music by the 
late Sigmund Romberg, opening at 
the Mark Hellinger on Feb. 25. 

In these pages she illustrates, in 
her pink tights, a series of exercises 
planned by Helena Rubinstein and 
given in her Five Day Wonder 

Continued on next page 


A. Zizi demonstrates Mme. Rubinstein's 
leg-beautifying stretch. Holds Lithe Line 
on balls of feet; extends first one leg then 
the other. B. On her toes she does the leg 
and arm stretch. C. For this back and 
posture exercise Zizi kneels, bends back 
slowly, touches floor. D. Legs apart, Zizi 
expands exercise line over head, bending 
slowly to one side, then to the other. 
E. Sitting on floor, legs outstretched, Zizi 
flattens waist and abdominal muscles by 
bending forward, touching first one toe, 
then the other, keeping Lithe Line extended. 
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Picking things up from floor can be good 
posture exercise. Zizi shows how to do it 


Jeanmaire shows 
how easy it is 
to be graceful 


School. 
usual daily dozen to keep supple. 
These exercises are all based on 
stretching, and an elastic rope, 
known as the Lithe Line, makes 
them easier and gives balance. 

There are exercises for posture, 
for slimming the waistline, for 
tapering thighs and paring hips, for 
slenderizing arms and for giving 
the bosom a youthful uplift. 

Zizi, naturally, does these exer- 
cises with greater ease than the 
average woman. But anyone can 
learn to do them at the school or at 
home. Ask a doctor’s advice, how- 
ever, before starting a routine of 
exercise or diet. THE END 
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Zizi does more than the / 


Hold back straight, tuck in derriere, keep 
knees and feet together, bend in balance 


Zizi practices sitting down and getting up. 
She holds her head up and torso straight 


Put full pressure on toes to allow for up- At ease. Zizi achieves perfect posture with 
ward push; this is good exercise for thighs body turned, most of weight on one foot 


With one foot behind for balance, Zizi rises Standing, she arches back, bends as far as 
slowly, diaphragm lifted and back straight ^ possible in exercise that firms the bust 
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In "The Living Desert," kangaroo rat, in- 
specting hole, is in for a very rude surprise 


ki: ok S A s iat 
E is MEL. 


i EN Ln 
Inside hole is tarantula, a repulsive desert 
spider. Nervous rat leaves with alacrity 


|" | BATTLE FOR SURVIVAL 


A HIGHLIGHT of “The Living 
Desert,” Walt Disney’s current 
saga of animal and. insect life 
among the mesquite, is this en- 
counter between a deadly desert 
tarantula, a kangaroo rat, and a 
rattlesnake. 

Victor in the skirmish, as these 
pictures show, is the villainous 
tarantula—by unanimous decision. 
But, true to Disney-type, "The Liv- 
ing Desert" ends happily. Later in 
the film the villain gets its come- 
uppance: it's stung to death by a 
desert wasp. 


Highly scenic western wastelands are stage 
for animal, insect battles in "Living Desert" 


Trailing rat, a rattlesnake also pokes into Once again tarantula emerges. Rattler 


hole. Spider has returned to its nest now takes wary look, clatters its tail menacingly 


But grotesque 


spider is unimpressed. And after another look, the rattler snakes away 
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SPORTS . — 
by Red Smith 


BLACK BART 


RIDES AGAIN---FOR 100 GRAND 


Red Smith is the writer of a popular 
and widely syndicated sports col- 
umn and of many magazine articles. 


Now IS THE TIME of the weekly 
stagecoach robbery, the season when 
Black Bart rides again. Black Bart 
is the most feared, the most accom- 
plished and the most prideful high- 
wayman the Wild West has ever 
known. 
be picked up from under a Los An- 
geles bus with less than $100,000 of 
loot in his britches. 

Like most road agents, Black Bart 
operates under assorted aliases. In 
the 1916 birth records in Cincinnati 
he is identified as George Edward Ar- 
caro. At Jamaica Race Track on Long 
Island he is known variously as *Good 
Old Banana Nose" or “You mis- 
begotten love-child of a two-headed 
Chinese - weight-lifter," depending on 
where he has just finished with a 
3-to-5 favorite. In California he is 
Black Bart. 

Because Black Bart has a large nose 
and large sinuses, he spends his win- 
ters on the Pacific Coast, but not only 
for his health. There he lurks in 
mountain fastnesses breathing the 
fresh ocean breezes and keeping an eye 
on operations at Santa Anita, which 
is the nearest thing to a gold mine now 
operating in its area. 

Californians are noted for their 
abhorrence of money, and Santa 
Anita is run by Californians. Prac- 
tically every Saturday, the manage- 
ment bundles $100,000 together and 
hands it to the winner of a horse race. 
This is the modern equivalent of load- 
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He is so proud he wouldn't. 


ing the payroll for the mine aboard 
the stagecoach. When it happens, 
Black Bart swoops. 

Down out of the hills he comes, 
whipping and slashing. He is here, he 
is there, he's in front. He has the swag 
and he is off again, galloping back to 
his hideout, his derisive laughter float- 
ing behind him. 

Last winter Santa Anita offered four 
stakes worth $100,000 or more to the 
winner. Arcaro did not win one or 
two or three of them. He won all four. 

It was Arcaro's training that made 
him the greatest of modern riders. He 
was trained in a day when a boy was 
expected to protect himself, whether 
that meant snatching a challenger's 
saddle cloth or caressing à rival with 
his whip or laying a horse and rider 
across the infield rail. 

The product of this training is the 
greatest cavalryman of -his time, and 
maybe the finest athlete. He is the 
champion, the leader, the -unchal- 
lenged boss of all professional eques- 
trians in America. They acknowl- 
edge his pre-eminence whenever they 
speak of him. 

There was, for example, a casual 
chat outside the jockeys' quarters at 
Hialeah last spring on the Monday 
after Arcaro had won the Santa Anita 
Derby in the tightest of finishes. 

“How about that finish in Cali- 
fornia?" remarked Ted Atkinson, 
who'd been studying a newspaper 
photograph from the West Coast. 
“Three noses on the wire.” 

“And,” observed Conn McCreary, 
who also rides horses, “you know 
whose nose is the biggest." THE END 
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Now a part-time swimming teacher, Gertrude Ederle shdws pupils her Hall of Fame award 


WHATEVER BECAME OF... 


GERTRUDE EDERLE? 


ON AUGUST 6, 1926, the U.S.A. 
went wild over 18-year-old Ger- 
trude Ederle, first of her sex to 
swim the English Channel. 

When she came home, they 
showered her with confetti, hung 
medals on her and ga¥e her loving 
cups and plaques. Then they for- 
got about her. 

Today “Trudy” Ederle lives 
obscurely on Long Island.. Once a 
week, unnoticed now, she comes to 
New York, gives swimming lessons 
to a group of kids. When someone 
mentions her famed swim, she 
smiles wistfully. “It’s a beautiful 
. memory," she says, “that is locked 
in my heart." THE END 


In 1926, after swimming Channel, smiling 
"Trudy" was the toast of fickle New York 
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My Creed 


DAVID SARNOFF 


More than thirty years ago, I was 
asked to state my creed of success. I listed ten points. 
Today, I believe in them even more than I did in 1923. 


They are: 


« Adapt yourself to circumstances, but don't 
lose character and purpose. 


« Be frank, but not blunt. 
« Be courageous, but not defiant. 


» Work hard, but consistently, and not in 
spots. 


. Specialize and master some one thing, but 
don’t narrow yourself and lose perspective. 


» Cultivate the power of expression in writing 
and speaking, but don't be verbose. 


» Separate the fundamentals from the details 
and summarize for action, but don't ignore 
the details. 


» Have faith in mankind, and self -confidence, 
but do not be gullible or conceited. 


. Be democratic with your business and per- 
sonal associates, but not to the point of 
breeding contempt or disrespect. 


* Visualize and plan ahead, but not so far 
ahead as to overlook the immediate future. 
a ie I. m 

Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff is chairman of the boards of the Radio Corporation of 
America and the National Broadcasting Company. As an immigrant boy of nine, he 
sold newspapers on New York's streets. Fascinated by wireless, he advanced from 
messenger to become president of R.C.A. at the age of 39. His vitality and imagi- 
nation, coupled with his vision and faith in science, have attained for him interna- 
tional prominence in radio communications and broadcasting, and recognition as a 


pioneer in virtually every phase of radio, electronics and television. 


